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JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC is a monthly magazine for 

choir directors, organists, leaders of children's choirs, pastors, 

and members of music committees. 

We are dedicated to serving these leaders entrusted with the music 
in our churches. Concerned with their interests and problems, 

we believe that a practical journal with articles offering 

specific suggestions and illustrations will be helpful. With 

repertoire a basic consideration, we include reproductions of 
carefully selected anthems. 

The JOURNAL is a tool to be used by those directly responsible for 


leading choirs and congregations in worshiping God through music. 
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HANDEL: 


MUSIC FOR YOUR CHOIR 


His sacred nonoratorical 


In choral music, the name Handel has a 
special splendor, conjuring up the resilience 
and dramatic power of his oratorio choruses. 
There is, however, no less creative endow- 
ment and vigor of ideas in his sacred non- 
oratorical compositions, which deserve to be 
heard more often. Choir directors should 
utilize the second centenary of Handel’s death 
to become better acquainted with these beau- 
tiful works, introducing them to congregations. 

In Ach Herr, mich armen Siinder, a cantata 
for soloists, choir, instrumental ensemble, and 
organ, the composer masterfully absorbs the 
motet style of his German environment. His 
compositions with Latin texts are brilliantly 
adapted to the polychoral dogma that thrived 
as the favored style of the music-loving mag- 
nates of the Roman church. He treats these 
with intuition of an epic spirit and approaches 
each choral endeavor with dignity, poise, and 
Messiab-like grandeur. In the relatively nu- 
merous nonoratorical compositions written in 
England, he demonstrates even greater crea- 
tive power by combining the disciplines of 
fugal techniques with the rejoicing elements 
of late Baroque continuo homophony. 

If there is a “stock-in-trade” to be found in 
Handel’s English choral compositions as well 
as in his oratorios, it is the flexibility of his 
choral palette, the mixing of polyphonic and 
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works suitable for the church service 


homophonic textures. That is, he employs 
closely spaced successions of fugal “geomet- 
rics” with enormous chordal blocks. Never- 
theless, he still achieves a great simplicity. His 
basic sonority is forged by lyrical, flowing 
vocal lines which have vertebrae and always 
purvey his freshness and ingenuity. In the 
truest Baroque sense, nonoratorical sacred 
choral music is a constantly “concertizing” 
arrangement of cantata-like structures. 


Texts and music 


The texts of Handel’s nonoratorical com- 
positions (listed on page 5) are based on scrip- 
tural passages or hymns. Ach Herr, mich 
armen Stinder represents six stanzas of this 
passion chorale, using, by the way, the melody 
of the well-known chorale, “O Sacred Head 
Now Wounded.” His motets with Latin texts 
are based on Psalms used in the Roman Cath- 
olic liturgy. His Chandos anthems are based 
on Anglican Psalm texts. However, the texts 
of Chandos anthems, Im the Lord Put 1 My 
Trust and O Praise the Lord with One Con- 
sent, are taken from Tate and Brady’s New 
Version of the Psalms of David. 

All the texts can be related to worship serv- 
ices for particular Sundays or festivals. There 
is a lack of texts suitable for the Lenten season 
but the text of the Chandos anthem, Have 
Mercy upon Me, based on Psalm 51, would be 
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suitable for Ash Wednesday or Holy Week. 
The majority of texts in individual chorus sec- 
tions are best suited to expressions of praise, 
gladness, and thanksgiving. 

All these compositions are written for a 
combination of solo voice, choir, and instru- 
ments. The Chandos anthems, with two ex- 
ceptions, are scored for two oboes, two violins, 
three bass instruments (bassoon, cello, string 
bass), and organ. Two flutes are added in O 
Come Let Us Sing unto the Lord and The 
Lord Is My Light. This woodwind and string 
orchestra, so typical of Handel, can also be 
found in his Ach Herr, mich armen Stinder; 
his Foundling Hospital anthem, Blessed Are 
They That Consider the Poor; his funeral an- 
them, The Ways of Zion Do Mourn; and his 
Laudate pueri Dominum. His Dixit Dominus 
and Nisi Dominus use only strings and organ. 
The remaining works add horns, trumpets, 
and kettledrums. Usually two to three single 
or doubled instrumental parts plus the rein- 
forced continuo accompany the vocal parts. 

The solo numbers rarely contain recitatives. 
They are most often arias, duets, trios, or 
quartets. Tenor arias are numerous. 

The chorus combinations vary from three 
to eight voices. Soprano, tenor, and bass set- 
tings are present in the first six Chandos an- 
thems. A four-part mixed choir is used in 
some of the works including Chandos anthems, 
My Song Shall Be Alway, O Praise the Lord 
with One Consent, and Let God Arise; his 
funeral and Foundling Hospital anthems; in 
one of his wedding anthems, Sing unto God, 
Ye Kingdoms of the Earth; and in Ach Herr, 
mich armen Stinder. 

O Come Let Us Sing unto the Lord is 
for soprano, two tenors, and bass. One of 
the tenor parts may be sung as an alto part. 
This substitution can also be made in the com- 
bination of soprano, three tenors, and bass as 
it occurs in his Te Deum in Bb major. Two 
tenor parts are also used in The Lord Is My 
Light in conjunction with soprano, alto, and 
bass parts. The Dettingen Te Deum, The King 
Shall Rejoice, the Dixit Dominus, and the Nisi 
Dominus use two sopranos in addition to alto, 
tenor, and bass. Some of the compositions 
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have eight-part groups of two sopranos, altos, 
tenors, and basses. The tessitura of the choral 
soprano is generally from e’ to a”, alto g to 
b’, tenor I f to a’, tenor Il f to g’, bass G to ed’. 

The length of the compositions varies. The 
Dettingen anthem contains four sections while 
the Dettingen Te Deum has fourteen. Most 
of the coimpositions have six to eight sections. 
Almost all of the Chandos anthems begin with 
an instrumental sonata or sinfonia, while the 
remainder begin with a chorus or chorus-solo 
combination. All the settings end with a 
choral tutti. The distribution between solos, 
chorus numbers, and combined solo and chorus 
does not follow one given pattern. However 
the equally distributed alternation between 
soprano solos and choir parts in Laudate 
pueri Dominum is noteworthy. 

Because of the great length of the majority 
of these compositions, it is obvious that they 
can be performed in their entirety only in the 
concert hall. Their preparation and final 
presentation demand no more than any Bach 
cantata since they are technically less difficult 
despite their many fugatos, fugues, and dou- 
ble fugues. When presented in concert form 
they should preferably be performed with 
their original instrumentation. 


Selections for church choirs 


I would like to recommend that church 
choir directors begin to use individual num- 
bers from these compositions. Such perform- 
ances would be practicable as the choral writ- 
ing varies from “easy” to “difficult.” Four 
simplified editions are: 

From Chandos anthem My Song Shall Be Alway, 


“Thou Art the Story of Their Strength,” 
Schmitt, Hall & McCreary. 


From Chandos anthem O Praise the Lord with 
One Consent, “You Voices Arise,” E. C. 
Schirmer. 


From Utrecht Jubilate, “Glory Be to Thee,” 
Schmitt, Hall & McCreary. 
From Dettingen Te Deum, “We Therefore 
Pray Thee,” Schmitt, Hall & McCreary. 
Other individual choir numbers can be clas- 
sified as “easy,” “medium,” “medium/ difficult,” 
and “difficult.” When performing some of 
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HANDEL'S SACRED NONORATORICAL WORKS 


CHRYSANDER PRACTICAL 


YEAR 
1696 
1707 
1707 
1707 


TITLE 
Ach Herr, mich armen Sunder 
Laudate pueri Dominum 
Dixit Dominus 
Nisi Dominus and Gloria Patri 


1713 Utrecht Te Deum and Jubilate 


1714 Te Deum in D major 
1714-1720 Chandos anthems 
I O Be Joyful unto the Lord 
II In the Lord Put I My Trust 
III Have Mercy upon Me 


IV O Sing unto the Lord a New Song 


IVa 
V_ I Will Magnify Thee 
Va 
VI As Pants the Heart 
Via 
VIb 
VII My Song Shall Be Alway 


CHORUS 
SATB 
SSATB 
SSATB 
SSATB 


SSAATTBB 
SAATB 


STB 
STB 
STB 
STB 
SAB 
STB 
SATB 
STB 


SATB SAATBB 
SATB SATTB SAATBB 


SATB 


VHI O Come Let Us Sing unto the Lord SATB 


IX O Praise the Lord with One Consent 


X The Lord Is My Light 
XI Let God Arise 


1719 Te Deum in BD major 
1720-1727 Te Deum in A major 


1724 O Praise the Lord, Ye Angels of His 


(sometimes incorrectly called 
Chandos anthem XII) 

1727 

Sadok the Priest 


SATB 
SATTB 
SATB 


STTTB 


SATB 


Coronation anthems for George II 


SSAATBB 


Let Thy Hand Be Strengthened SSAATBB 


The King Shall Rejoice - 
My Heart Is Inditing 


1734 Wedding anthem for Princess 


SSAATBB 
SAATB 


SSAATTBB 


Anne and William, Prince of Orange, 


This Is the Day Which the 
Lord Has Made 


1736 


Wedding anthem for Frederick, Prince 


SATB 


of Wales, and Princess Augusta of 


Saxe-Gotha, Sing unto God, Ye 
Kingdoms of the Earth 


1737 
The Ways of Zion Do Mourn 


Dettingen anthem, 
The King Shall Rejoice 
Dettingen Te Deum 


1743 


1743 


1749 


Funeral anthem for Queen Caroline, 


Foundling Hospital anthem, Blessed 


SATB 


SSATB 


SSATB 


SATB 


Are They That Consider the Poor 


1750 


Three hymns (words by Charles Wesley) 


O Love Divine, How Sweet Thou Art 


Rejoice the Lord Is King 
Sinners Obey the Gospel Word 


TEXT SOURCES 
hymo 

Psalm 112 
Psalm 110 
Psalm 127 


hymn 
hymn 


Psalm 100 
Psalms 9, 11, 12, 13 
Psalm 51 
Psalm 96 
Psalm 96 
Psalm 145 
Psalm 145° 
Psalm 42 
Psalm 42 
Psalm 42 
Psalm 89 
Psalm 95 
Psalm 135 
Psalm 27 
Psalm 168 


hymn 
hymn 
Psalms 103, 115, 145 


I Kings 1 
Psalm 89 
Psalm 21 and others 
Psalm 45 and 
Isaiah 23, 49 
Psalm 118 and other 
Scripture 


Psalm 68 and others 


Lamentations and 
other Scripture 
Psalm 20 and others 


hymn 


Psalm 41 and others 


EDITION 
Vol. 38 
Vol. 38 
Vol. 38 


Vol. 31 


Vol 37 


Vols. 34-36 


Vol. 37 
Vol. 37 
Vol. 36 


Vol. 14 


Vol. 36 


Vol. 36 


Vol. 11 
Vol. 36 


Vol. 25 


Vol. 36 





EDITION 
Kistner-Siegel 
Peters 
Novello 
T. W. Bourne 
Novello 
Peters 
Novello 
Peters 


Peters 
Vieweg 


Merseburger 
Merseburger 


Merseburger 
Novello 
Novello 


Novello 
Novello 
Novello 


Novello 
Broude 


Novello 
Breitkopf & 
Hartel 
Peters 
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these numbers in church, the original instru- 
ments may be substituted by the organ. Some 
superb selections come to my mind: “O Come 
Let Us Sing unto the Lord” (Chandos anthem 
VIII, 2), which elaborates freely on the tune 
of the chorale, “Now Thank We All Our 
God”; “Glory and Worship Are Before Him” 
(Chandos anthem VIII, 4); “For Who Is God” 
(Chandos anthem X, 6); “Praised Be the Lord” 
(Chandos anthem XI, 6); “Blessed Are They 


EASY 
Chandos anthem Vla, 2, 5 
Chandos anthem VId, 2 
Dettingen Te Deum, 1, 3, 10, 11 
Foundling Hospital anthem, 4 
Laudate pueri Dominum, 5 
O Praise the Lord, 2, 5 

choir and soloist 

Te Deum in D major, 4 


MEDIUM 
Chandos anthem I, 3, 5, 6 
Chandos anthem II, 4, 6 
Chandos anthem III, 6 
Chandos anthem IV, 3, 7 
Chandos anthem V, 2 
Chandos anthem VIb, 4, 5, 6 
choir and bass soloist 
Chandos anthem IX, 5 
Chandos anthem X, 3 
Dettingen Te Deum, 4, 5 
Foundling Hospital anthem, 2 
Laudate pueri Dominum, | 
Sing unto God, 4 
Te Deum in D major, 6 
Utrecht Te Deum, 5, 7, 9; 
Jubilate, 4 


That Consider the Poor” (Foundling Hospital 
anthem, 2), which uses the tune of the chorale 
“Out of the Depths”; “Serve the Lord with 
Gladness” (Utrecht Jubilate, 2); the three ex- 
pressive choral selections from Chandos an- 
them III, 2, 6, and 8; and all the choral num- 
bers of the funeral anthem. In the funeral 
anthem and in Chandos anthem VI, the melody 
of the Easter chorale, “Christ Lay in Bonds 
of Death,” is employed. 


MEDIUM/DIFFICULT 
Chandos anthem V, 4 
Chandos anthem VII, 7, 9 
Chandos anthem VIII, 2 
Chandos anthem IX, 1, 7, 8 
Chandos anthem X, 6 
Chandos anthem XI, 2, 5 
Dettingen Te Deum, 12 
Funeral anthem, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 
Laudate pueri Dominum, 7 
Te Deum in Bb major, 3, 9 
Utrecht Te Deum, 1; Jubilate, 2, 6 


DIFFICULT 
Chandos anthem I, 7, 8 
Chandos anthem II, 2, 8 
Chandos anthem III, 2, 8 
Chandos anthem VIa, 7 
Chandos anthem VIII, 4, 5, 8 
Chandos anthem X, 5, 9 
Chandos anthem XI, 6, 7 
Dettingen Te Deum, 8, 14 
Dixit Dominus, 1, 4, 6 
Foundling Hospital anthem, 5 
Laudate pueri Dominum, 3 
Te Deum in BD major, 6 
This Is the Day, 6, 7 


Some reliable listings of Handel’s sacred nonoratorical compositions can be found under 
the headings “Miscellaneous Sacred Music” and “Te Deums” in a catalogue of Handel's 
works compiled by William C. Smith in Gerald Abraham’s Handel, A Symposium, and in 
Erich Valentin’s Handbuch der Chormusik. The chart on the opposite page does not list 
works which are exclusively solo anthems or those which because of their domestic-political 
nature have limited interest for the musician today. However incorporated are the Coro- 
nation anthems for George Il because three of them are now available in practical editions. 
This chart includes the approximate year of composition, number of chorus parts (not 
number of soloists or type of instrumentation), references to text sources, volume of the 
Chrysander edition, and some publishers of practical editions. 
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You might like to use Mr. Weaver’s reharmonizations of the hymn tunes on 
pages 13 and 14 for festivals or special music services. When using reharmoni- 





zations, prepare the choir by telling them that you intend to vary the hymn 
and practice it with them, using the organ. This is the time for strong unison 


> 


singing by the choir. 





Though Handel’s anthems and other sacred nonoratorical works are too 
long to be used in their entirety for worship services, individual numbers 
can be taken from them. The list on page 5 in which Dr. Riedel grades the 
music according to difficulty will help you with your selection. Dr. Riedel 
will teach the course, Handel: Life and Works, this summer at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. I 


© 


In the lovely motet by Titcomb, note the ancient melody, “Veni Creator 
Spiritus,” in the bass part. “Blest Spirit, One with God” is a three-part 
setting of the chorale with the characteristic sturdy rhythm. Cassler’s “Come, 
Holy Ghost, Creator Blest” for two-part chorus can be sung by the men’s 
section of the choir or by all the women. If you want to use two anthems 
on Pentecost and haven’t enough practice time, a small group from the 
choir could sing this anthem. 


> 





Wedding music will be discussed by Regina Fryxell in next month’s issue. 


mo 
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June 
Samson 


CHILDREN LOVE TO SING 


Children love to sing. They do so spontane- 
ously, at any time, at any place. They often 
sing snatches of something they know, but 
they are just as apt to create their own words 
and melodies. 

The children’s choir provides a natural out- 
let for this expressive desire and in addition 
it gives the children training in working to- 
gether. This choir is something all their own 
where they have the feeling of belonging and 
cf sharing. Along with learning sacred songs, 
they are learning the lessons of the church 
and learning to do God’s work. 

In time the children will realize the neces- 
sity for regularity in attendance at practice 
and at church. This can be the beginning 
of their long association with church choirs, 
with a full choral program providing for them 
as they mature and finally become established 
adult choir members. 

Children’s choirs vary in age groupings. If 
the junior choir consists of the eight-, nine-, 








Miss Samson teaches music education and courses 
in musicology at Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. An organist and choir director, she is now 
serving Grace Episcopal Church, Lexington, N. C. 
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and ten-year-olds—children who are able to 
read simple texts and are beginning to learn 
music reading—the children’s choir will be 
made up of the younger ones. Because many 
five-year-olds go to kindergarten, they may 
be included with the six- and seven-year-olds, 
who are also experiencing the first joys of 
going to school. 


Characteristics and musical ability 


These children have much in common. For 
all, this is a period of slow, steady physical 
growth. The large muscles are now rather 
well-developed while the smaller ones are in 
a process of change. The children are not 
ready to sit for any length of time in practice, 
to hold a book or a sheet of music, or to keep 
their eyes on reading matter for long periods. 
They have short spans of interest; they are 
restless, vigorous, overactive, easily fatigued. 

Although this is a time when their individual 
traits are becoming more apparent, group 
activities interest them. They need training in 
group effort with opportunities for directed 
activity. The children are eager to have 
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responsibility, particularly for helpful tasks. 
They are concerned about right and wrong. 
They need assurances of love, and they need 
encouragement and praise. 

The musical ability of these children con- 
tinually varies. As they sing together, they 
learn to listen better, their sense of rhythm 
develops, they sing more in time and in tune. 
This progress comes with experience and with 
regular practice. 

Some of the children are able to sing much 
better than others. The best singers can re- 
produce any song that they know and quickly 
learn a new melody. Their tones are clear and 
bright. Their range seems high to the adult 
whose voice changed at adolescence. The 
poorer singers, aptly described as “conversa- 
tional singers,” will have trouble carrying a 
tune. Their voices are husky, their range is 
lower. They have time or tune difficulties, or 
both. During this period most children are 
finding their singing voices and need to have 
you provide a good example of singing easily 
with a pleasing tone quality. 

As the children’s choir leader you are an 
important person. You may be the church 
choir director, or the organist, or a qualified 
layman, but regardless of your position you 
must honestly love children. This is the first 
and foremost requirement; all others follow 
naturally. You want to understand the child’s 
point of view. You need much patience, a 
ready smile, and an abundance of common 
sense. You must at all times be sincere, honest, 
enthusiastic. You should know something 
about music. To make a real contribution to 
your church, you must be willing to try, and 
to learn. When you need help, freely seek it 
from parents, teachers, your pastor, from 
church musicians—all will willingly co-operate. 


Selecting music 


When selecting music for the children’s 
choir, first sing it yourself and decide if you 
like it well enough to sing over and over again. 
Your attitude is reflected in the response of the 
children; your enjoyment stimulates their in- 
terest; your enthusiasm is their delight. 





Tuneful music is easy to remember and easy 
to sing, but what makes a good tune? If the 
melody contains many of the following char- 
acteristics, it is suitable for children. Does it 
have skips of a third—a very singable interval— 
like the key-chord intervals found in the be- 
ginning measures of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner”? Does it use any of the scale step patterns 
like the ones in “My Country ’Tis of Thee”? 
Are there repeated notes similar to those in 
“Onward Christian Soldiers”? Is the formal 
pattern based upon repetition and sequence 
like that in “For the Beauty of the Earth” and 
the refrain of “O Come, All Ye Faithful”? 
The melody, to be right for children’s voices, 
should lie on the treble staff or be transposed. 


The Star-Spangled Banner 
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The music should be scanned to see if it has 
a strong, well-defined beat. “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God” and “Stand Up, Stand 
Up for Jesus” present clear, positive rhythm. 
It is best to postpone music with syncopations 
and excessively dotted patterns until the chil- 
dren are older. 

Harmony may mean singing in parts, or it 
may mean the supporting chordal structure. 
Until the children have had quite a bit of 
experience in singing together, the best ma- 
terials will be in unison. Later, when the 
children are more sure of their own singing 
voices, short rounds may be used to give them 
opportunity to combine notes. 

In studying the harmonization of the melody, 
it is wise to select music that has little 
chromaticism, and few, if any, modulations or 
key changes. “Abide with Me” has the happy 
combination of a singable melody, a com- 
fortable rhythm, and a conventional harmonic 
pattern. Modal music need not be excluded, 
because plainsong, well presented, is appealing 
to all ages. 

An accompaniment which clearly brings out 
the melody offers the most assistance to the 
children. The part to be sung should be the 
top line, simply presented in an unadorned 
and straightforward manner. 

Consideration of the text is important. The 
words must be fitting and appropriate for the 
occasion on which they will be sung. They 
must be on the child’s level of understanding, 
which means simply that the words and ideas 
can be explained in discussions with the chil- 
dren. Here is an opportunity for learning 
more about their thoughts and needs and for 
teaching the truths of the church. All words 
must not necessarily be easy words since the 
children’s vocabularies are growing, but they 
should be manageable words which will build 
a common background of understanding. Ex- 
plaining a word or thought in a pictorial way 
helps children grasp it more easily, since they 
learn best in concrete terms. 

In addition, make sure that there is a union 
of the text and the music so they fit together 
perfectly and emerge as one. Remember too 
that a short piece is preferable to a long one. 
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Something with several stanzas to be learned 
on successive days is best. 

If you need help in finding music, see pre- 
pared lists, or ask the musicians in your church 
or a friend who would know. Go over what 
is suggested to see whether it fits your needs. 
Consider the melody, rhythm, harmony, ac- 
companiment, and text. Much music is con- 
ceived for adults, so exercise care and judg- 
ment in your choice. Hymns are excellent. 
Check through your hymnal, selecting hymns 
that the boys and girls would be able to sing 
and understand. 


Choir practice 


Choir practice may be a time eagerly antici- 
pated by the children and remembered for the 
pleasure and satisfaction received. You must 
know your general and your specific aims. It 





is most helpful to have practice plans for 
several months or weeks ahead; it is essential 
to have a full plan for each practice. These 
should be flexible, but the overall direction 
must be kept clearly in mind. It is wise to have 
at hand more material than can be covered in 
any one time, but not to present too much. 
It is better to do a little well. 

Arrange a seating plan placing the strong, 
true singers next to the weaker ones. For help 
in knowing the children’s voices and checking 
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their progress, voice tests may be given. This 
is not a way of elimination because all boys 
and girls should be accepted. The tryouts may 
consist of having all sing a song they name. 
Then have small groups sing, finally letting 
individuals volunteer to sing alone. Most chil- 
dren at this age are not self-conscious and they 
willingly share what they know. Notes made 
at this time and when retests are given will 
help you follow the children’s progress. 

Sitting tall, and with good posture, the chil- 
dren sing one or two songs they know to 
begin the practice. These can be favorites 
they have learned in choir or songs from week- 
day Bible school, church school, public school, 
or home. It is good to sing some familiar 
songs each practice. 

Teaching of a new song is done by rote, 
consequently you must learn the song well. 
The standard procedure is to know the words 
and the music perfectly. Have “pickup places,” 
good starting spots in the music, ready. 
Anticipate problems and have solutions for 


them. After singing a song through, repeat the 





words. At this time you may discuss the 
words and answer any questions the children 
ask. Then in singing the song again, let all 
who wish to, join you. If any measure or 
phrase needs to be worked on alone, do not 
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hesitate to isolate the part and perfect it. 

You can help the children learn a tune by 
moving your hand up and down following the 
direction of the melody. Always have the 
correct starting pitch so that the developing 
voices are correctly placed. It is best to pre- 
tend to sing. If you do sing out, then it is 
impossible to hear the children and to help 
them. Another disadvantage of leading by 
singing is that the children become dependent 
followers instead of independent singers. 

Accompany softly with interpretive feeling. 
For practice, it is better to use the piano rather 
than the organ. The percussive quality of the 
piano lends itself more readily to accompani- 
ments. If the organ is to be used when the 
children sing in church, they should have 
opportunity to hear it and practice with it. 

If you are your own accompanist, feel free 
to leave the piano and move among the 
children to hear and to help individuals. 
Watch their facial expressions for joy or for 
strain. See that they all sing easily, correctly 
@ to notes, enunciation and phrasing, and with 
understanding of the text. Let them take turns 
listening critically to the group. Their com- 
ments may surprise you. 

Children have short attention spans so do 
not overwork any one piece. Use action fun- 
songs, such as “The Farmer in the Dell” or 
“The Mulberry Bush.” There is need for 
such variety in mood and material. 

In order that the children may gain fuller 
awareness of their accomplishments during 
practice, have them put into words what they 
have learned. This summary will guide you in 
planning ahead. So ghat the children fully un- 
derstand the purpose of their choir, occasion- 
ally take time to discuss the reasons for the 
existence of their group. End their practice 
with the singing of another well-known song. 

After the children leave, take a few moments 
to think through the practice session, to evalu- 
ate your own work, to plan procedures for the 
next time, and to list working materials. Time 
so spent will enable you to start the next 
practice with confidence and assurance that 
what you have well begun will be faithfully 
continued. 
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the last of three articles by JOHN WEAVER 
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HYMN 








PLAYING 


Rhythm and tempo are of prime importance 
in hymn playing. It is absolutely necessary 
that a firm rhythm be established from the 
very beginning of the hymn. Never allow the 
congregation to set the tempo. One of the 
best reasons for first playing the hymn through 
completely is that in so doing the organist can 
set the tempo unmistakably, giving those who 
are about to sing plenty of time to absorb the 
steady beat. 

It is imperative that the organist be sure 
before starting a hymn just how fast or slow 
he wishes it to be. The pace is governed by 
the nature of the words and the music. 

At times it is a temptation to play such spir- 
ited hymns as “Joy to the World” (“Antioch”), 
“Praise to the Lord” (“Lobe den Herren”), or 
“Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken” (“Aus- 
trian Hymn”) at a tempo too rapid for the 
average congregation to sing. Some hymns if 
taken too slowly present breathing problems. 

Setting the tempo that is best requires fore- 
thought. The organist ready with the rhythm 
and tempo in his head will be rewarded. 


Unity in the hymn 


Having established a good, solid rhythm, 
the concern is to maintain this through four 
or five stanzas. The crucial moment seems 
to be the break between stanzas. One of the 
best ways to avoid awkwardness at this point 
is to retard on the last line only in the final 
stanza. A retard at the end of each stanza 
divides the hymn into segments. It seems to 
end four or five times. This in turn causes 
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the congregation to be uncertain about when 
to start singing the next stanza. The rhythm 
has been lost. 

Think of the hymn as a whole. Retard only 
on the last line of the last stanza. Going from 
one stanza to the next, play the final chord, 
break for a breath, and begin the following 
stanza in rhythm. 


A workable rule 


The most workable rule for maintaining the 
rhythm seems to be to add one extra measure 
after the last note. Hold the final chord the 
additional beats, allotting the very last beat for 
the break, beginning the succeeding stanza on 
the proper beat. There are very few hymns 
to which this rule cannot be applied. 

On the next page are three hymn tunes 
illustrating this rule. The first one is the tune 
“Dix” by Conrad Kocher. There are four 
beats to a measure, and it begins on the third 
beat. The next example, “Lancashire” by 
Henry Smart, also has four beats to the meas- 
ure but begins with a quarter pickup note. 
The tune “Hursley” illustrates the rule with 
three beats to the measure. This example also 
gives a reharmonization of the tune. 

The two hymn tunes on pages 13 and 14 
illustrate in music notation modulation, trans- 
position, and reharmonization. In “Aurelia” 
by Samuel Sebastian Wesley, the modulation 
is up a whole step with a reharmonization in 
the new key. The tune “Duke Street” by John 
Hatton is modulated up a half-step. The re- 
harmonization here is with a descant. 





DIX Conrad Kocher (1786-1872) 


LANCASHIRE Henry Smart (1813-1879) 


el 


HURSLEY Katholisches Gesangbuch, Vienna, 1774 
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AURELIA Samuel Sebastian Wesley (1810-1876) 
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% Extra notes to be played on solo reed if available. 
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DUKE STREET John Hatton (d.1793) 
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Whether or not they follow the liturgical 
calendar, there is a good possibility that most 
Christian congregations will sing a hymn to 
the Holy Spirit on May 17. 

This seventh Lord’s Day after Easter, known 
as Pentecost (fifty days), or Whitsunday (for 
the white garments worn by the newly bap- 
tized), commemorates the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon the church as recorded in 
Acts 2:1-11. Thus it takes its place as the third 
major festival of the church year. 

When preachers refer to the descent of the 
Holy Spirit as occurring on the “first Chris- 
tian” Pentecost, they are not being painfully 
precise but rather are reminding us that Pente- 
cost originally was a Jewish celebration and 
that a significant Christian event happened on 
the same day. 

After the Ascension, the disciples had gath- 
ered on Pentecost presumably to celebrate 
the Feast of Weeks—a harvest festival—when 
the Spirit of God was manifested to them 
audibly and visibly. As early as the third cen- 
tury thanksgiving for fruits of the Spirit had 
supplanted thanksgiving for fruits of the earth 
in Christian worship on this day. 

Texts for many of the anthems sung on this 
day are taken from John 13-16, the farewell 
discourse, in which Jesus promises the Com- 
forter (King James version), the Counselor 
(R.S.V.), which is the Holy Spirit whom God 
will send to men. 





by CARL KOPPENHAVER 
March 1959 


ANTHEMS FOR 


pentecost 


“If Ye Love Me” by the late Francis Coombs 
makes use of John 14:15-16: 


If ye love me, keep my commandments. And 
I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with 
you for ever. 


and John 14:27: 
Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 


Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid. 


Verse 15 picks up the answer to the disciple 
Philip’s earlier request: “Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us.” Jesus replied, “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father. . . .” 
Now he amplifies this seeing into belief—faith 
—and this faith into obedient action: “If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.” 

Saving love is not assured simply by saying 
“I believe.” But it must confess weakness and 
testify of trust by adding, “Help thou mine 
unbelief.” Love that seeks to keep the com- 
mandments rebukes the antinomianism of our 
age which insists, “I have confessed belief in 
Christ, I have seen the Father, now salvation 
cannot pass me by!” 

Faith is not invoking God to keep his prom- 
ise without our so much as promising full com- 
mitment to his commandments. Jesus reminds 
us that faith dares not and desires not to be 
separated from obedience to the law. Only he 
who constantly tries, in the face of the con- 
victing law, really loves. Salvation is real, but 
the instant we treat it as a sure thing we have 








broken Jesus’ commandment to love God with 
our whole heart. 

What hope is there then, seeing that we can- 
not but fail? The disciples had communion 
with the Father through the living presence 
of Jesus. Knowing that after he departed they 
would need another voice to lead them into 
all truth, Jesus promises that he will not leave 
them as orphans (desolate) but will pray the 
Father to send a Comforter, the Holy Spirit, 
to teach them and cause them to remember 
his teaching. , 

It is well to understand that the Comforter 
is not a coddling, pampering manifestation of 
God but rather a strengthening and fortifying 
Presence. This lends pointed emphasis to Jesus’ 
closing words, “Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you. .. .” Meaning fades 
when the world contracts an expression into 
jargon. The formal farewell, “I hope to have 
the pleasure of your company soon again,” 
has become “So long,” or “See ya.” Respect 
and anticipation have been replaced with scant 
meaning and doubtful concern. 


, 


It was so in Jesus’ day. The formal “Peace 
be with you” had become casual and might 
have gone unnoticed if Jesus had not qualified 
it with “. .. my peace I give unto you.” This 
is the peace that surpasses words. It is the peace 
of communion with God, the sort of experi- 
ence one has in prayer when he knows he is 
not talking to space but to a Living Presence. 

In his motet, “I Will Not Leave You Com- 
fortless,” Everett Titcomb uses John 14:18, 
“I will not leave you comfortless: I will come 
to you,” and John 16:22, “... and your heart 
shall rejoice. . . .” 

Here again are words addressed to the con- 
cern of the disciples who are beginning to 
sense their helplessness. Their questions indi- 
cate that they expect Jesus to return in some 
mighty manifestation which will impress man- 
kind. But Jesus promises to manifest himself 
in the heart of each individual, again an indi- 
cation that faith is a personal relationship be- 
tween a man and God. 

The other two anthem texts are hymns. 
“Blest Spirit, One with God,” with the set- 
ting by Adolf Strube, is in the form of a 
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prayer, as is the other hymn text. The first 
two stanzas are addressed to the Blest Spirit 
and the third to “holy Father, holy Son, And 
Holy Spirit, Three in One.” 

The anthem, “Come, Holy Ghost, Creator 
Blest,” in G. Winston Cassler’s original setting 
for “Veni, Creator Spiritus,” one of the most 
widely used Pentecost hymns. 

This poem was written somewhere on the 
north European frontier of Christianity back 
about the ninth century. It has been attributed 
variously to Charlemagne, St. Ambrose, Greg- 
ory the Great, and Rabanus Maurus, an abbot 
of a monastery in a forest where the German 
city of Fulda now stands. Rabanus currently 
is given credit for the hymn. 

With the exception of the Te Deum, says 
Dr. John Julian, no other medieval hymn 
has taken such a deep hold on the Western 
church. 

Seven manuscripts, all assigned to the 
eleventh century, provide the text, but refer- 
ence to it in earlier writings enable rather ac- 
curate dating to the ninth century. 

Translations from Latin into English have 
been numerous. Of more than fifty, the best 
known are John Dryden, “Creator Spirit, by 
Whose Aid”; John Cosin, “Come, Holy Ghost, 
Our Souls Inspire”; Robert Bridges, “Come, O 
Creator Spirit, Come”; and Edward Caswall, 
“Come, Holy Ghost, Creator Blest.” 

The hymn also was translated into German 
by Martin Luther and others, and from these 
it has passed into English use in at least eight 
more versions. 

The thought expressed in the hymn is one 
of pleading based on intense personal need: 
“come,” “aid,” “fill the heart.” In the dark 
age of oppression and sudden invasion from 
barbarian hordes, when demons lurked behind 
every tree to lure the unwary to destruction, 
we can begin to understand why this hymn 
became the prayer of many for a comforting, 
delivering Spirit. But it has another note also; 
a prayer that God who poured forth his Spirit 
on the disciples at Pentecost will continually 
repeat this blessing. We too need to pray that 
the church will continually be reborn through 
the Holy Spirit. 
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6.I WILL NOT LEAVE YOU COMFORTLESS 
For Whitsuntide and General Use 
Mixed Chorus A Cappella 


EVERETT TITCOMB 
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20 To My Parents 


COME, HOLY GHOST, CREATOR BLEST 
VENI, CREATOR SPIRITUS 


A. RaBanus Maunrus, 776-856 G. Winston CASSLER 
Tr., Epwarp Caswa.., 1849, et al. 


Adagietto non troppo 
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Blest Spirit, One 


Latin Hymn of 7th or 8th Century 
Tr., JOHN CHANDLER, 1837 





with God 


“O Heiland, reisz die Himmel auf” 
Augsburg, 1666 
Setting by ADOLF STRUBE 
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To the -Reverend Ernest Hahn and the Choir of St. Johns Lutheran Church, Toronto. 


.20 If Ye Love Me, Keep My Commandments 


Anthem for Whitsuntide or General Use. 


St. John XIV May be sung unaccompanied Music by Francis Coombs 
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SOPR. 
If ye love Me, keep my com-mand-ments, and 
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ALTO 
If ye love Me, keep mycom-mandments,and 
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TENOR 
If ye love Me, keep my com-mand-ments,and 
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The Gospel in Hymns 


This book gives a most complete and readable story of hymns down through the 
ages. In discussing each hymn Professor Bailey explains the significance of the 
words, thus providing the reader with a new understanding of the hymns he sings. 
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The Chorale 


Music, as we understand it today, has its roots in the development of the chorale 
—the musical setting of hymns. More than 120 musical illustrations in THE 
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